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LETTER  FROM 
MR.  JOHN  MURRAY  GIBBON, 
President  of  the 
Canadian  Authors  Association 


Montreal,  June  10,  1922. 

Dear  Dr.  Logan, 

Many  thanks  for  sending  me  your  brochure 
on  Marjorie  Pickthall.  I  had  already  read, 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest,  your  article  in 
the  "Canadian  Magazine." 

You  are  certainly  doing  a  fine  work 
yourself  in  creating  an  interest  in  Canadian 
writers. 

Yours  very  truly, 


(Signed)  J.  M.  Gibbon. 
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Letter  to  the  President  of  the  Alumni  Association 

of  Dalhousie  University 


Mr.  J.  S.  Roper,  A.B.,  LL.B.,  M.C., 

President  of  the  Alumni  Association 
of  Dalhousie  University, 
HALIFAX,  Nova  Scotia. 

My  Dear  President  Roper, — Of  all  sad  and  dispiriting  sights,  at  least  to  sincere 
patriot  hearts,  the  saddest  and  most  depressing  is  the  spectacle  of  a  University — the  "home" 
of  the  servants  of  the  liberalizing  arts  and  sciences — confounding  spiritual  substances.  The 
primary  and  paramount  needs  of  any  country  are  its  spiritual  needs.  The  Universities  of  a 
country,  to  be  worthy  of  the  name  of  universities,  ought  to  have  profound  and  inalienable 
solicitude  for  those  ideals,  and  ought  to  aim  and  strive  primarily  to  promote  the  realization  of 
them.  If  this  is,  as  indeed  it  is,  the  chief  office  of  a  University,  then  the  highest  office  of  genuine 
patriotism,  on  the  part  of  an  alumnus  of  a  University,  is  to  hold  up  the  ideal  of  the  liberalizing 
arts  and  sciences  to  the  Board  of  Governors,  the  President  and  the  Senate,  the  Professors  and 
other  Instructors — and  to  the  Alumni  themselves — of  his  own  Alma  Mater;  and  to  do  this  un- 
dauntedly, in  spite  of  deliberate  and  perverse  obfuscations  of  the  ideal,  stubborn  resistances 
to  the  realization  of  it,  and  in  spite  of  personal  suffering,  scorn,  contempt,  derision,  contumely, 
and  even  hatred,  which  I  have  suffered  and  endured  for  the  sake  of  the  Ideal. 

I  am  an  alumnus  of  Dalhousie  University,  and  a  member  of  its  Alumni  Association,  of 
which  you  are,  as  I  know,  the  sincerely  devoted  President.    Once  more — and  I  trust,  through 
your  good  offices,  finally — I  attempt  to  do  my  Alma  Mater  a  genuine  spiritual  service.  This 
letter  which  I  address  to  you  and  the  pamphlet  which  contains  it  and  other  significant  letters 
and  comments  on  the  really  important  matter  of  having  the  curriculum  of  Dalhousie  University 
enlarged  to  include  a  Course  (or  Half-Course)  in  the  Literary  History  of  Canada  or  in  Canadian 
Literature,  both  as  a  Course  in  Literature  as  such  and  as  a  Course  in  what  is  known  as  Canadian 
Relations — this  letter,  and  the  pamphlet  which  contains  it,  I  assure  you,  were  prepared  only 
after  the  most  careful  consideration  of  the  social  and  spiritual  value  of  having  included  in  the 
curriculum  of  Dalhousie  University  a  Course  in  the  Literary  History  of  Canada,  and  of  the 
failure  of  my  attempts  to  achieve  this  end  by  less  rigorous  and,  as  I  had  really  wished,  less 
ungenial  methods.    Also  let  me  assure  you  I  am  motived  wholly  by  singleness  of  purpose 
unselfishly  to  serve  a  patriot  Cause;  and  that  you  may  know  this  to  be  the  truth,  let  me  confess 
that  I  have  prepared  and  printed  this  letter  and  the  pamphlet  which  contains  it  only  after  sin- 
cere prayer  in  the  sanctuary  that  I  should  be  single-minded  for  the  Cause,  and  that,  if  I  were 
compelled,  as  I  was  compelled,  to  make  criticisms  of  an  individual  person,  I  should  do  so  solely 
for  the  sake  of  the  Cause — for  the  sake  of  the  Whole  which  is  more  important  than  the  Part. 
The  spiritual  life  of  my  native  country  and  its  literature  or  literary  history  (in  which  are  pre- 
served the  social  and  spiritual  ideals  ot  my  country)  and  my  Alma  Mater,  whose  function  it  is 
to  reveal  the  ideals  preserved  in  our  literature  and  written  history,  are  the  Whole.    The  gentle- 
man, who,  in  contradiction  of  his  professorial  field,  his  later — and  belated — utterances  on  the 
tact  of  a  Canadian  literature,  and  his  office  as  Vice-President  (for  Nova  Scotia)  of  the  Canadian 
Authors  Association,  refuses  or  neglects  to  include  in  his  survey  of  English  literature  a  survey 
of  Canadian  Literature,  is  the  Part.    I  mean  Dr.  Archibald  MacKellar  MacMechan,  Professor 
of  English  Literature,  in  Dalhousie  University.    No  doubt,  Dr.  MacMechan  has  read  with 
approval,  and  has  recited  or  written  with  unction,  Arnold's  appreciation  of  Sophocles  as  one 
who  "saw  life  steadily  and  saw  it  whole";  and  no  doubt  he  has  also  quoted  Goethe's  philosoph- 
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ical  summary  of  the  moral  ideal  of  living  in  and  for  the  Whole — "Im  Ganzen,  Guten,  Wahren, 

resolut  zu  leben"   But  it  is  a  fair  inference  that,  at  least  in  respect  of  his  professorial 

scope  as  such,  Dr.  MacMechan  does  not  live  "im  Ganzen" — in  and  for  the  Whole;  whereas  it 
is  obvious  that  I,  as  one,  I  assure  you,  not  aiming  destructively  to  criticize  Dr.  MacMechan,  but 
disinterestedly  attempting  constructively  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  curriculum  and  the  De- 
partment of  English  in  Dalhousie  University,  am  living  in  and  for  the  Whole,  which  is  my 
native  country,  its  literature  in  which  are  preserved  its  ideals,  and  my  Alma  Mater,  whose 
function  it  is  to  reveal  and  appreciate  these  social  and  spiritual  ideals,  for  the  enhancement  of 
existence. 

The  entire  contents  of  this  pamphlet  are  an  attempt  on  my  part  to  serve  the  Good,  the 
Beautiful,  the  True — the  Whole.  It  is  therefore  urgent  that  you,  as  President  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  Dalhousie  University,  see  to  it  that  you  take  the  point  of  view  of  the  Whole 
while  reading  the  pamphlet;  that  you  be  warned  that  the  reply  of  Dr.  MacMechan  and  the 
University  authorities  will  be  "ad  hominem" ;  and  that  you,  lawyer-like,  since  you  are  a  practis- 
ing lawyer,  make  up  your  mind  on  the  evidence  of  the  facts.  The  facts  will  quite  annul  all  the 
"ad  hominem"  queries,  statements,  arguments,  or  innuendoes  that  are  customarily  employed 
by  Dr.  MacMechan  and  certain  of  his  colleagues  in  futile  attempts  to  discredit  my  constructive 
ideals  and  work. 

You  will  have  the  point  of  view  of  the  Whole  when  you  clearly  realize  that  it  is  the  office 
of  imaginative  literature,  poetry  and  prose,  to  create  social  and  spiritual  ideals,  to  present  these 
ideals  so  beautifully  or  winningly  or  compelling] y  in  poetry  or  prose  that  the  ideals  will  impress 
the  mind,  win  the  affections,  delight  the  fancy,  fire  the  imagination,  exalt  the  soul,  incite  the 
moral  will  to  noble  achievements,  or  transport  the  spirit  to  the  uplands  of  purified  existence. 
You  will  thus  understand  that  a  written  literature  and  the  written  appreciations  of  that 
literature  are  a  spiritual  history  of  a  people,  and  that  it  is  the  function  of  a  Professor  of  Literature 
to  discover  a  people's  ideals  as  they  are  preserved  in  their  literature,  to  reveal  them  to  con- 
temporary generations  and  to  hold  them  up  for  contemplation  by  the  aesthetic,  the  moral,  and 
the  religious  imagination.  The  literature  of  a  country  is  the  people's  literature,  and  the 
people  have  a  right  to  say  to  their  Universities  and  Professors  of  Literature  that  the  history 
and  appreciation  of  their  native  literature  shall  be  taught  them  and  the;r  children,  and  future 
generations. 

Canada  has  a  literary  history  and  a  literature — whether  asethetically  fine  cr  not  is  not  to 
the  point.  Yet  the  first  University  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  first  in  Canada,  nay,  the  first  in  the 
British  Empire,  formally  to  recognize  the  Canadian  people's  right  to  have  the  history  and 
appreciation  of  their  literature  taught  to  them  was  not  Dalhousie  University,  but  Acadia 
University ;  and  I  was  the  obscure  individual  selected  by  Dr.  Cutten,  then  president  of  Acadia 
(1915)  to  deliver  the  first  series  of  university  lectures  on  the  Literary  History  and  the  Literature 
of  Canada.  That  was  seven  years  ago;  and.  though  other  Canadian  universities  have  followed 
the  example  of  Acadia  in  one  way  or  another,  Dalhousie  still  Remains  Untrue  to  the 
Ideal  and  the  People's  Spiritual  Interest  in  respect  of  giving  intra-mural  lectures  on 
the  literary  history  and  literature  of  Canada. 

Having  taken  the  point  of  view  of  the  Whole,  you  will  easily  realize  the  insincerity  and 
poor  subterfuge  of  the  "ad  hominem"  refutations  of  my  aims  and  work,  including  this  pamphlet, 
for  the  Cause  of  Canadian  Literature,  if  you  will  reflect  that  I  speak  with  respectable  authority 
in  this  matter  by  right  of  several  distinctions,  namely,  as  follows: — 

(1)  By  right  of  the  curatorship  of  "The  Logan  Collection  of  Canadiana,"  in  book-form  and  MSS.,  dating 
from  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  in  the  collecting  of  which  I  spent  many  years,  and  which  I  pre- 
sented to  Acadia  University,  because  up  to  the  time  of  the  deed  of  gift  Dr.  MacMechan  had  insisted  that 
Canada  had  no  literature  ("as  I  mean  literature,"  to  use  his  phrase) — and  how  could  I  give  to  my  Alma 
Mater,  Dalhousie  University,  a  very  precious  collection  of  Canadiana  that  had  cost  me  immense  time,  much 
money,  and  sometimes  the  pangs  of  hunger  that  I  might  possess  a  rare,  discolored  or  torn  little  volume  of 
verse  that  no  one,  save  the  dead  author  had  loved,  until  I  loved  it,  and  saved  it  from  total  oblivion — 
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how  could  I  give  the  Collection  to  Dalhousie  when  its  Professor  of  English  treated  me  and  my  work  for 
the  Cause  and  the  history  of  Canadian  literature  with  scorn  and  contempt.  Thus  has  that  Collection 
of  Canadiana,  which  possesses  some  rareties  not  in  any  other  collection,  not  even  in  the  finest,  namely, 
Harvard's,  been  lost  to  Dalhousie.  Dr.  MacMechan's  change  of  attitude  to  Canadian  literature,  and  his 
futile  "substitutions"  of  extra-mural  popular  lectures,  with  their  bristling  inaccuracies,  for  intra-mural 
lectures,  wont  mend  matters.  The  Collection,  which  will  be  increased  annually  till  my  death,  is  a  gift  in 
perpetuity  TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA,  given  to  the  care  of  Acadia  University,  because  its 
former  President  and  Board  of  Governors  showed  a  decent  respect  for  the  creative  work,  in  prose 
and  poetry,  of  Canada's  dead  pioneer  writers  and  her  living  prose  writers  and  poets. 

(2)  By  right  of  wide  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  texts,  history,  critical  reviews  and  other  appreciations  of 
Canadian  prose  and  poetry,  English-Canadian  and  French-Canadian,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century.  To  gain  that  knowledge  I  spent  years  in  the  study  of  the  texts,  history,  and  criticism  of 
Canadian  creative  or  imaginative  literature.  Will  Dr.  MacMechan  assure  you  that  he  has  similar  wide 
and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  literary  history  of  Canada?  or  that  he  has  given  as  close  study  to  the  suo- 
ject  as  I  have?  His  repeated  inaccuracies,  whenever  he  lectures  in  public  or  writes  on  any  phase  of  Can- 
adian literature,  are  themselves  the  disproof  of  any  claim  he  could  make  to  wide  and  intimate  knowledge 
of  Canadian  literature  or  literary  history. 

(3)  By  right  of  more  than  a  decade  systematically  spent  in  writing  critical  articles  on  Canadian  literature, 
according  to  the  historico-critical,  or  the  genetic,  method. 

(4)  By  right  of  systematic  appeals  in  the  daily  press  and  the  magazines  for  the  inclusion  of  Canadian  litera- 
ture in  the  general  survey  of  English  literature,  by  the  Professors  of  Literature,  in  Canadian  Universities ; 
and  by  justifying  inclusion  by  constructive  appreciation  of  the  dignity  of  Canadian  prose  and  poetry  at  its 
best,  in  which  I  was  strongly  supported  by  Mr.  Newton  MacTavish,  A.  M.,  Editor  of  The  Canadian 
Magazine,  Mr.  T.  G.  Marquis,  A.  B.,  author  of  a  monograph,  "English-Canadian  Literature,"  Mr.  D.  G. 
French,  author  of  "Poetics,"  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Hathaway,  editor  of,  and  author  of  the  Introduction  to, 
"Later  Poems  by  Bliss  Carman,"  and  by  other  critically  gifted  essayists  and  journalists. 

(5)  By  right  of  similar  spoken  appeals  and  justifications  in  university  and  public  lectures  and  popular  ad- 
dresses. 

(6)  By  right  of  the  fact  that  my  appeals  and  justifications,  as  well  as  those  of  my  colleagues,  in  the  new 
method  of  critically  appreciating  Canadian  literature  achieved,  at  last,  their  end,  and  certain  other 
Canadian  Universities  followed  the  example  of  Acadia  in  giving  instruction  in  the  history  of  Canadian 
literature. 

(7)  By  publishing  special  pamphlets,  brochures  or  monographs  on  selected  Canadian  prose  writers  and 
poets,  primarily  to  prove  that  the  literary  history  of  Canada  is  a  field  for  students  in  literary  research, 
and  that  many  of  its  authors  are  worthy  of  study  in  critical  appreciation. 

(8)  By  right  of  my  appointment  as  Special  Lecturer  on  Canadian  Literature,  at  Acadia  University,  the  first 
appointment  of  the  kind  made  by  any  University  in  the  British  Empire. 

(9)  By  right  of  lay  and  academic  or  university  recognition,  in  Canada,  in  the  United  States,  and  even  in 
England,  of  my  specialized  knowledge  of  the  literary  history  and  literature  of  Canada,  and  by  my  ad- 
mission to  learned  societies  on  the  ground  of  such  knowledge  and  reputation. 

(10)  By  right  of  my  appointment  as  Associate  Editor  of  "The  Makers  of  Canadian  Literature,"  and  as 
the  Author  of  "Haliburton"  (in  MS.)  in  that  series  of  monographs  on  the  "Makers"  of  our  literature. 

Now,  My  Dear  President  Roper,  you  will  realize  that  the  seeming  immodesty  of  the  fore- 
going declarations  of  my  rights  to  be  heard  and  to  show  a  respectable  authority  in  the  field  of 
Canadian  Literature,  was  forced  from  me,  first  in  self-defence  against  the  characteristic,  custom- 
ary— and  futile — "ad  hominem"  refutations  of  my  claims  for  Canadian  Literature,  secondly, 
in  proof  of  the  claim  that  I  have  indubitable  right  to  be  a  champion,  as  I  have  been  for  twenty 
years  or  more,  of  the  Cause  of  Canadian  Literature;  and  thirdly,  in  proof  of  the  reasonableness 
of  a  Course  (or  Half-Course)  on  the  subject  being  included  in  the  curriculum  of  Dalhousie 
University,  just  as  such  a  Course,  along  with  one  on  American  Literature,  is,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  included  in  the  curriculum  of  some  other  Canadian  Universities. 


In  this  pamphlet  you  will  observe,  (1)  a  printed  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  addressed  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Dalhousie  University,  under  the  date  of  September  17, 
1921,  (2)  the  Chairman's  acknowledgment  of  receipt  of  my  letter  and  his  reply,  under  the  date 
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of  September  20,  1921,  in  which  he  says,  "I  have  handed  your  letter  to  the  President,  who  will 
doubtless  submit  it  to  the  Senate  for  their  careful  consideration",  and  graciously  adds,  "Let  me 
say  that  I  have  read  your  letter  with  great  interest,  and  feel  sure  that  is  is  inspired  by  a 
desire,  not  only  to  promote  the  interests  of  your  Alma  Mater,  but  to  cultivate  an  increased 
interest  in  Canadian  Literature";  (3)  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  Dalhousie  in 
which  he  says  that  my  letter  "was  brought  before  the  Senate  by  President  MacKenzie,  and  was 
accorded  a  most  attentive  hearing".  The  Secretary's  letter  concludes  thus:  "With  regard  to 
the  proposed  Course,  I  was  instructed  to  write  you  and  to  say  that  Dr.  MacMechan  has  had 
such  a  Course  in  contemplation  for  some  time  and  its  initiation  AT  AN  EARLY  DATE  (the 
capitalization  is  mine — J.  D.  L.)  is  confifidently  expected".  Finally,  in  the  pamphlet  is  a  re- 
print of  a  letter  which  I  published  in  The  Morning  Chronicle,  Halifax — a  letter  which  I  wrote 
after  Dr.  MacMechan  gave  one  of  his  supposititious  Extra-Mural  or  University  Extension 
lectures  on  Canadian  Literature,  at  Liverpool,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1922.  I  wish  to  make  some 
comments  on  these  letters  and  on  the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  The  Morning  Chronicle,  and 
which  was  published  under  the  newspaper  caption,  "Hit  by  a  Boomerang  Again." 

In  my  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Dalhousie  Univerity,  the 
third  concluding  paragraph,  as  you  will  be  good  enough  to  note,  points  out  that  the  problem  of 
giving  Canadian  literature  its  just  rights,  in  the  land  which  Dr.  MacMechan,  as  usual  without 
conclusive  historical  warrant  in  fact,  calls  "the  cradle  of  Canadian  literature"  (that  is,  Nova 
Scotia)  will  be  solved  by  Dalhousie.  through  its  Department  of  English  offering  a  Half-Course 
in  Canadian  literature  and  a  Half-Course  in  American  literature  (since  the  both  literatures  are 
collaterally  related  in  origin,  form,  social  aims  and  ideals).  The  second  concluding  paragraph 
declares  for  myself,  that  if  Dalhousie  actually  offers,  at  last,  such  a  Half-Course  in  Canadian 
literature,  "I  shall  be  glad  to  co-operate  in  helping  to  build  up  a  library  of  Canadiana  at  Dal- 
housie, with  gifts  in  kind".  The  last  sentence  of  the  last  paragraph  of  my  letter  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Dalhousie  reads:  "If  you  and  your  colleagues  do  not  care  to 
give  the  matter  the  consideration  I  respectfully  desiderate,  I  shall  bring  the  matter  before  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the  University,  and  also  before  the  Canadian  Authors  Association  at 
its  next  annual  meeting,  deo  volente." 

You  will  thus  observe  that  I  tried  other  methods  than  the  present  one  to  have  Dalhousie 
and  Dr.  MacMechan  see  to  it  that  Nova  Scotia  should  regain  its  alleged  pristine  distinction  as 
"the  cradle  of  Canadian  literature",  by  Dalhousie's  offering  annually  a  Half-Course  in  Canadian 
literature.  Also  you  will  observe  that  this  letter  to  you  and  this  pamphlet  which  contains  the 
letter  were  forced  from  me  by  my  promise  (or  was  it  a  threat?)  to  address  the  Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  the  University  on  the  matter.  I  sent  part  of  the  contents  of  the  pamphlet,  and  a  letter 
explaining  why  I  was  compelled  to  publish  it,  and  asking  advice  on  my  plans,  to  Mr.  John 
Murray  Gibbon,  President  of  the  Canadian  Authors  Association.  The  Secretary  of  the  Cana- 
dian Authors  Association,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Gibbon  who  was  away  on  a  holiday,  replied,  at  Mr. 
Gibbon's  request,  to  me,  giving  "their  joint  opinion".  That  opinion  is  that  I  address  a  letter 
to  the  Executive  of  the  C.  A.  A.,  on  the  matter  of  the  C.  A.  A.  broadening  its  scope  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  Association's  recommending  that  Canadian  universities  establish  courses  in  Canadian 
literature.  Such  a  letter,  along  with  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet,  will  be  sent  by  me  to  the  Executive 
of  the  C.  A.  A.  But  the  preparation  and  printing *of  this  letter  to  you  and  of  the  pamphlet 
which  contains  it  are  not  yet  wholly  justified.  I  proceed  to  complete  the  justification  by 
remarking  certain  other  facts,  based  on  the  letter  from  the  Academic  Senate  of  Dalhousie 
University. 

The  note  of  reply  to  me  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  says  that  my  letter  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors  "was  brought  before  the  Senate  by  President  MacKenzie 
and  "was  accorded  a  most  attentive  hearing".  What  a  neat  example  of  the  characteristic  Dal- 
housian  "ad  hominem"  reply  to  me — or  is  it  a  sample  of  the  Secretary's  well-known  Lucianic 
humor?  For  just  fancy,  if  you  can,  my  letter  being  "accorded  an  attentive  (not  "respectful,"  note 
— J.  D.  L.)  hearing  from  Dr.  MacMechan  whom  the  letter  criticizes,  or  from  Mr.  Murray  Mac- 
Neil,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  to  whom  the  structure  and  beauty  of  a  sonnet  would  be  as  amor- 
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phous  and  meaningless  as  a  bale  of  hay,  or  Dr.  Herbert  L.  Stewart,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
who  is  assisuously  obedient  to  the  Carlylean  moral  maxim,  "Produce,  produce!  In  God's  name 
Produce!"  (Dr.  Stewart  having  applied  himself  to  the  carefullest  reading  of  Dr.  MacMechan's 
edition  of  "Sartor  Resartus"),  but  instead  of  producing  literature  in  creative  philosophy,  wins 
distinction  in  the  field  of  creative  Personal  Publicity.  Yet  these  three  are  colleagues  in  the 
Senatus  Academicus  of  Dalhousie  University. 

More  important — and  seemingly  comforting  to  me — was  the  paragraph  in  the  letter  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  in  which  he  wrote: — "Dr.  MacMechan  has  had  such  a  course  (in 
Canadian  Literature)  in  contemplation  for  some  time,  and  its  initiation  at  an  early  date 
is  confidently  expected"  (the  capitalizations  are  mine — J.  D.  L.) 

Now,  I  confess  that  when  I  read  that  paragraph,  I  felt  that  I  should  like  to  have  it 
published  in  the  daily  press,  and  to  add  to  it,  on  my  own  part,  a  simple  short  sentence  of  gloat- 
ing, "Here,  People,  is  where  I — and  you — win!"  But  I  took  the  seeming  victory  quietly,  and 
waited  in  the  hope  of  soon  seeing  significant  and  real  developments  of  Dr.  MacMechan's  "con- 
templation" on  the  establishing  and  conduct  of  a  course,  at  Dalhousie,  in  Canadian  literature. 
The  Course  did  not,  and  has  not  Materialized. 

But  something  did  materialize — and  I  do  not  know  now  whether  I  am  more  disappointed 
or  chagrined  over  the  fact  that  Dr.  MacMechan  did  not  establish  the  course  in  Canadian  literat- 
ure or  that,  when  he  "substituted"  for  his  "contemplated"  intra-mural  Course  so-called  Uni- 
versity Extension  (or  extra-mural)  popular  lectures  or  addresses  on  Canadian  literature,  Dr. 
MacMechan  conclusively  proved  that,  from  the  point  of  view  of  intimate,  first-hand  (or  re- 
search) knowledge  of  the  history  of  Canadian  literature,  and  the  gift  of  presenting  the  truth  of 
that  history,  he  is  without  adequate  or  true  knowledge  of  Canadian  literature  and  is  incompetent 
accurately  and  critically  to  teach  its  history.  It  were  far  better  that  both  the  intra-mural  as 
the  extra-mural  lectures  of  Dr.  Mechan  should  remain  "in  contemplation"  forever  than  that  he 
should  speak  or  write  at  all  on  a  subject  (Canadian  Literature)  and  "mess  up"  its  true  history 
by  downright  inaccuracies  and  stupidities  both  in  history  and  in  criticism. 

I  grant  him  wide  knowledge  of  other  literatures.  I  grant  him  fine  qualities  of  mind.  I 
grant  him  excellent  powers  in  '  'precis' '  writing.  But  I  deny  that  he  has  yet  shown  any  evidences 
of  a  wide  or  intimate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Canadian  literature,  English-Canadian  or 
French-Canadian.  I  deny,  too,  that  he  does  or  can  (on  the  basis  of  real  knowledge)  write  or 
speak  on  the  history  of  Canadian  literature,  either  with  accuracy  or  with  respectable  authority. 
And,  as  a  critic  on  my  own  account,  I  distinguish  his  own  "precis"  essays  in  belles-lettres  and  in 
the  criticism  of  Canadian  literature  as,  to  repeat  my  own  phrase  for  his  essays,  "the  dainty 
pressed  flowers  of  Canadian  literature."    I  submit  proofs  of  all  this. 

First,  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  on  instructions  from  the  Senate,  not  on  his 
own  initiative,  was  insincere;  and  Dr.  MacMechan's  having  let  it  be  said  that  he  himself  had 
"in  contemplation"  (that  is,  presumably,  serious  contemplation)  a  Course  on  Canadian  literature 
was  also  an  insincerity  and  a  subterfuge.  How  so?  and  where  is  the  proof  of  this  insincerity? 
Please,  refer  to  my  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors.  You  will  see  there  a 
reference  to  an  article  by  Dr.  MacMechan  on  "Canada  as  a  Vassal  State"— vassal,  in  his  myopic 
view,  to  the  United  States,  and  vassal  in  almost  everything,  including  economic  existence,  as 
well  as  literary  subsistence  and  inspiration.  The  article  was  written  to  alarm  Canadians 
against  their  vassalage  to  the  United  States  and  to  cause  them  to  hold  to  their  "British  con- 
nection". Editorially  it  received,  as  it  deserved,  a  "bad  ripping"  from  the  London  (England) 
Telegraph,  from  the  Boston  Herald,  and  from  the  Canadian  press.  The  first  result  was  that 
Dr.  MacMechan  felt  that,  in  self-defence,  he  should  arrange  to  have  the  article  reprinted  in 
The  Morning  Chronicle,  Halifax,  in  order  that  Nova  Scotians  might  see  just  what  he  did  say 
and  what  called  forth  sharp  recriminations  on  the  part  of  the  English  and  the  Yankee  press. 

But  he  did  not  have  the  courage  and  sincere  love  of  truth  to  reprint  verbatim  the  Whole 
of  the  article.   For  the  magazine  that  contained  the  original  article  was  accidentally  seen  by 
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me — I  can  put  my  hands  on  it  at  any  time  if  required — And  at  the  End  of  the  Article  is 
a  Note  Penciled  and  Signed  by  Dr.  MacMechan,  Asking  that  the  Article  be  Reprint- 
ed, and  Stating  that  He  had  Deleted  A  Certain  Offending  Passage  or  Sentence. 
In  the  Body  of  the  Essay  the  Offending  Passage  was  Deleted  in  Pencil  by  the  Author. 
Behold  a  man  who  professes  to  love  Truth  and  to  be  a  sincere  seeker  after  Truth,  and  yet  who 
deliberately  deletes  an  offending  passage  from  his  writing,  either  because  he  has  made  a  flagrant 
inaccuracy  and  is  afraid  to  have  the  world  know  the  inaccuracy  of  his  historical  knowledge  or 
because  he  does  not  sincerely  love  Truth! 

Now,  having  outraged  Canadian,  British,  and  even  American  feeling  by  his  article,  Dr. 
MacMechan  adds  to  the  hurt  the  idiotic  (Greek  meaning)  insult  of  having  his  assistant  pro- 
fessor, Mr.  Royal  Snow — not  now  thank  God !  on  the  staff — offer  a  Course  (or  Half-Course)  in 
American  Literature  (1921-22.  It  is  still  noted  in  the  Dalhousie  Calandar  as  having  been 
given  in  that  year — no  doubt  a  bit  or  irony).  That  is  to  say,  Dr.  MacMechan  furnished  the 
Canadian  people  with  the  outrageous  paradox  of  writing  an  article  to  warn  Canadians  against 

THE  EVER  INCREASING  VASSALAGE  OF  CANADA  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AND,  RIGHT-ABOUT-FACE, 
INDUBITABLY  PROVES  IT  AND  FURTHER  PROMOTES  IT  BY  HAVING  DALHOUSIE,  A  CANADIAN  UNI- 
VERSITY, offer  a  Course  in  American  literature,  while  his  "contemplated"  Course 
in  Canadian  literature  still  remains  in  contemplation.  Is  not,  then,  the  just  and  logical 
inference  this? — that  the  Senate's  and  also  Dr.  MacMechan's  attitude  to  Canadian  literature, 
as  being  worthy  of  inclusion  in  the  Dalhousie  curriculum,  is  insincere,  and  that  the  "instructed" 
note  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  me  was  insincere,  and  a  petty  subterfuge!  The  plain 
name  for  it  all  is  prevarication  and  cheating — and,  forsooth,  from  gentlemen  of  supposed  refined 
tastes  and  of  immaculate  moral  character! 

Again:  by  referring  to  the  reprint  of  my  "Boomerang"  letter  to  The  Morning  Chron- 
icle, you  will  see  that  I  trace  the  contradictory  attitudes  of  Dr.  MacMechan  to  Canadian 
literature,  and  show  how  he  is  not  to  be  trusted  to  teach  the  history  of  Canadian  literature, 
either  with  faithfulness  to  the  facts  or  with  critical  justice.  In  November  1919,  there  appeared 
in  The  Canadian  Magazine  an  article,  entitled,  "The  Literary  Group  of '61";  and  a  sub-note 
explains  that  the  article  is  an  essay  in  literary  classification,  according  to  a  special  method  of 
historical  grouping.  Now,  that  article — written  over  a  decade  ago — was  by  myself;  and  it 
was  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  articles  by  me  on  Canadian  literature.  Modestly,  but 
unabashed,  I  observe  that  the  article  was  the  beginning  of  a  New  method  in  the  criticism  of 
Canadian  literature — the  method  of  historical  and  genetic  criticism  as  distinguished  from  the 
biographical  and  asethetic  criticism  of  "favorite"  Canadian  prose-writers  and  poets,  which  had 
prevailed  in  Canada  up  to  that  time.  The  method  appealed  to  the  men  and  women  of  my  age 
and  time — to  Mr.  Newton  MacTavish,  Editor  of  the  Canadian  Magazine,  and  to  such  writers 
and  cultured  journalists,  who  took  a  live  interest  in  our  literature,  as  T.  G.  Marquis,  Donald  G. 
French,  R.  H.  Hathaway,  M.  O.  Hammond,  J.  W.  Garvin,  Arthur  Stringer,  the  late  Wilfrid 
Campbell,  Duncan  Campbell  Scott,  Katherine  Hale,  Miss  Marjory  MacMurchy,  and  many 
others.  But  we  all  were  "rank  outsiders"  in  the  view  of  the  Professors  of  English  Literature  in 
our  Universities — Drs.  W.  J.  Alexander,  Pelham  Edgar,  and  Dr.  MacMechan,  though  Pro- 
fessor Cappon  of  Queen's  was  in  sympathy  with  us.  We,  the  "outsiders",  were  making  a  fight, 
first,  for  the  recognition  of  Canadian  literature  as  genuine  literature.  Drs.  Alexander,  Edgar, 
and  MacMechan  insisted  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  Canadian  literature  as  they  viewed 
literature,  though,  in  Dr.  MacMechan's  view,  Archibald  Lampman  wrote  poetry  which  came 
well  up  to  the  standard  of  what  he  means  by  literature.  Well,  "the  outsiders"  won  out  in  the 
contest.  From  saying  that  here  is  NO  Canadian  literature,  Drs.  Alexander,  Edgar  and  Mac- 
Mechan changed  their  tune  and  declared  that  there  is  NO  GREAT  Canadian  literature. 

But  "the  outsiders"  had  another  cause  worth  fighting  for — namely  the  introduction  of 
Canadian  literature  into  the  curriculum  of  the  various  Canadian  Universities.  The  Professors 
again  stoutly  opposed.  In  1915  Dr.  G.  B.  Cutten,  then  of  Acadia  University,  now  of  Colgate, 
had  decided  to  have  Acadia  in  the  van  of  progress  by  having  Canadian  Literature  taught  at 
Acadia  as  a  University  discipline,  and  was  about  to  start  for  Upper  Canada  to  engage  me  to 
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give  the  first  formal  series  of  lectures  on  the  subject.  His  trip  was  forestalled,  by  my  arriving 
at  Halifax  to  join  the  85th  battalion.  While  in  training  for  overseas  I  gave  such  a  series  of 
lectures  at  Acadia  in  December,  1915 — and  then  the  matter  was  dropped  till  I  returned  from 
France  in  1918.  But  while  overseas  my  first  series  of  lectures  at  Acadia  were  published 
in  the  Canadian  Magazine,  and  I  also  published  a  monograph  or  brochure  on  "Aesthetic  Criti- 
cism in  Canada:  Its  Aims,  Ideals,  and  Methods".  Having  always  received  a  respectful  hearing 
in  Canada,  save  from  my  own  Alma  Mater,  and  in  the  United  Stages,  and  even  in  England  (Sir 
Herbert  Warren,  at  the  time  President  of  Magdalen  College,  and  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford, 
consulted  me  on  Canadian  Literature,  while  I  was  on  furlough  in  England,  and  asked  me 
to  send  my  lectures  to  Oxford  for  him  to  look  over — which  I  did), — I  say,  that  having  re- 
ceived a  respectful  hearing  in  Upper  Canada  always,  I  was  not  surprized  to  learn  that  the  Cause 
of  Canadian  Literature  in  our  Universities  was  making  encouraging  headway.  Acadia  had 
such  a  course,  having  appointed  me  in  1918  Special  Lecturer  on  Canadian  Literature,  while  Dr. 
Rodenizer,  the  Professor  of  English,  conducted  the  class- work  and  the  collateral  reading  in  the 
subject;  later  Dr.  W.  T.  Allison,  of  Wesleyan  University,  Winnipeg,  and  Dr.  Cyrus  MacMillan 
(I  am  informed),  of  McGill,  Montreal,  and,  finally,  Dr.  Pelham  Edgar,  of  Victoria  College 
(Toronto  University)  were  won  over  to  the  Cause  of  Canadian  Literature  as  a  University  disci- 
pline. Dr.  MacMechan,  however,  still  lags  behind,  and  Dalhousie,  the  self-styled  "leading" 
University  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  lags  behind  with  him. 

However,  what  is  equally  important  to  note  is  that  Dr.  MacMechan  has  passed  through 
three  stages  of  change  of  attitude  to  Canadian  Literature — first,  he  said  there  is  NO  Canadian 
Literature;  later,  he  followed  Dr.  Alexander  in  saying  that  there  is  NO  GREAT  Canadian  liter- 
ature (thus  uttering  a  truism  and  pointing  the  obvious) ;  and,  finally,  within  the  last  two  years  or 
so,  that  is,  since  he  achieved  the  position  of  a  Vice-President  of  the  Canadian  Authors  Associa- 
tion", Dr.  MacMechan  now  declares  that  there  IS  "a"  Canadian  Literature. 

But  he  shouldn't  have  taken  such  a  long  time,  and  certainly  he  should  not  have  waited 
till  his  appointment  as  a  Vice-President  of  the  C.A.A.,  to  see  clearly,  if  he  really  yet  sees  clearly, 
that  there  IS  a  Canadian  Literature.  Did  he  himself  not  write  two  or  three  books  in  creative 
literature?  Did  he  not  edit  Demille's  "Behind  the  Veil"?  And  was  he  not  the  champion  of 
Lampman  and  the  late  Marjorie  Pickthall  (though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  happened  to  write  and 
publish  in  brochure-form  the  first  critical  review  and  estimate  of  her  fine  genius  and  art)? 
And  has  he  not  published  little  Chap  Books,  which  contain  creative  prose  and  verse  composed 
by  himself  or  his  Muse?  Now,  all  literatures  must  have  a  beginning.  But  Dr.  MacMechan 
has  not  the  slightest  gift  in  logic.  For  either  his  prose  and  verse  are  literature,  as  he  means 
literature,  or  his  prose  and  verse  are  not  literature.  If  they  are  literature,  then,  so  far  forth, 
Canada  has  a  genuine  literature.  If  Dr.  MacMechan's  prose  and  verse  are  not  literature,  then 
Canada,  so  far  forth,  has  not  a  literature — that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  his  own  writings  are  con- 
cerned. But  in  logic  we  do  not  proceed  from  a  particular  negative  proposition  to  a  universal 
negative  conclusion.  Yet,  Dr.  MacMechan  did  publish  his  "works"  in  the  belief  that  they  are 
literature  as  he  means  the  term.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  disillusion  him.  I  prefer  to  regard  his 
"works"  as  genuine  literature,  and  thus  to  compel  him  to  admit  the  obvious,  which  he  should 
have  admitted  long  ago,  namely,  that,  so  far  forth,  that  is,  by  virtue  of  his  works  (even  if  none 
else  existed  in  Canada),  Canada  has  a  literature.  In  short,  how  can  Dr.  MacMechan  conclude 
that  he  knows  widely  and  intimately  the  history  of  Canadian  literature,  and  is  thus  competent 
to  teach  it  with  authority,  if  he  does  not  know  that  his  own  darling  "works"  are  literature 
and  that  thus  Canada  has,  pro  tanto,  "a"  literature? 

Once  more: — What  is  the  logical  inference  from  the  fact  of  his  position  as  Vice-President 
or  as  a  mere  member  of  the  Canadian  Authors  Association?  Authors,  by  hypothesis,  are  men 
who  write  imaginative  prose  and  verse  or  poetry.  So,  then,  by  accepting  the  Vice-Presidency  of 
the  C.A.A.,  he  implies  that  he  believes  that  Canada  has  real  authors,  that  is,  men  and  women 
who  write  literature  as  he  means  literature.  But  he,  too,  is  an  author,  else  he  would  not  be  a 
significant  member  of  the  Canadian  Authors  Association.  That  is  to  say,  his  official  function 
implies  that  he  creates  literature  as  he  means  literature,    Since,  therefore,  Canada  has  a  large 
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number  of  men  and  women  who  as  authors  write  real  literature,  and  since  Canada  has  had  for 
forty  years  a  body  of  authors,  that  is,  men  and  women  who  wrote  literature  at  the  very  time 
when  Dr.  MacMechan  and  his  clique  were  denying  that  Canada  had  a  literature,  then  the 
problem  is  to  discover  by  what  kind  of  logic  Dr.  MacMechan  comes  to  believe  that  he  has 
philosophical  acumen  and  critical  knowledge  enough  to  determine  whether  or  not  Canada  has  a 
genuine  literature?  Is  the  standard  of  judgment  fixed  by  membership  in  the  Canadian  Authors 
Association,  inasmuch  as  it  is  only  since  his  election  to  the  office  of  a  Vice-President  of  that  or- 
ganization that  he  has  come  to  have  a  positive  belief  that  Canada  has  a  literature?  Moreover, 
I  am  a  member  of  that  organization.  By  implication,  as  a  member-author,  I  too  write  literat- 
ure. Yet  will  Dr.  MacMechan  admit  that  my  essays  in  belles-lettres  and  my  poetry  are  literat- 
ure as  he  means  literature?  Certainly  not.  But  if  mine  is  not  literature,  then  his  is  not!  and 
we  are  back  where  we  were :  Canada  has  not  a  genuine  literature,  according  as  he  is  criticizing 
as  Vice-President  of  the  C.A.A.,  or  as  University  Professor  and  Critic. 

Applying  generally  Dr.  MacMechan's  double  and  contradictory  standards,  then  we 
must  conclude  that  according  as  he  is  Professor  in  the  intra-mural  chair  of  English  at  Dalhousie, 
or  as  a  Vice-President  and  member  of  the  Canadian  Authors  Association,  Canada  does  not 
have  a  genuine  literature  at  one  time,  and  HAS  a  genuine  literature,  at  another  time.  Is  it 
that  as  the  Professor  in  the  class-room  Dr.  MacMechan  refuses  or  neglects  to  include  Canadian 
Literature  in  his  general  survey  of  English  Literature  (though  American  Literature  was  thus 
included)  and  that  as  a  Vice-President  of  the  Canadian  Authors  Association  and  as  a  popular 
Lecturer  he  makes  mental  reservations  in  declaring  that  there  is  a  Canadian  Literature,  inas- 
much as  he  "contemplates"  offering  such  a  course  in  the  class-room,  but  still  does  not  offer  it, 
and  thus  permits  Dalhousie  to  be  "shown  up"  as  in  one  respect  anything  but  the  "leading" 
University  of  the  Maritime  Provinces?  I  am  forced  to  conclude  that  Dr.  MacMechan  does  not 
know,  with  real  and  confident  knowledge,  whether  or  not  Canada  has  a  literature.  In  my  view, 
any  Professor  of  Literature  who  is  guilty  of  such  insincere  and  inconsequential  paradoxes  and 
such  stupidities  in  logic  and  critical  acumen  as  he  is  guilty  of  in  his  writings  and  utterances  on 
Canadian  literature  is  not  the  right  man  to  teach  the  history  and  appreciation  of  our  literature  in 
any  case — within  in  a  college  classroom  or  outside  of  it. 

Two  points  more,  and  I  am  done.  In  my  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Govern- 
ors, I  quote  from  a  letter  or  announcement  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  MacMechan  as  Vice-President  for 
Nova  Scotia  of  the  C.A.A.,  and  this  is  what  he  wrote: — 

"The  literature  of  Canada  began  in  Nova  Scotia.  Halifax  is  the  home  of  our  first  literary  move- 
ment. Haliburton  is  the  father  of  American  humor,  and  his  'Clockmaker'  appeared  first  in  Howe's  news- 
paper. The  Nova  Scotian.  In  periodical  literature,  in  local  history,  in  fiction,  in  verse,  Nova  Scotians 
have  won  distinction.  THIS  ANCIENT  TRADITION  MUST  BE  UPHELD;  OUR  PROVINCE 
MUST  RETAIN  HER  LITERARY  SUPREMACY"  (the  capitalization  is  mine.— J.  D.  L.) 

First,  note  that  he  sent  this  announcement  to  me.  I  put  it,  of  course,  in  the  Logan 
Collection  of  Canadiana — not  in  the  "rara"  but  in  the  "Rarissima",  as  a  unique  instance  of  Dr. 
MacMechan's  lack  of  intimate  or  real  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Canadian  literature.  In  the 
issue  of  November,  1916,  of  The  Canadian  Magazine  I  pointed  out,  as  I  had  also  signalized  in 
my  lectures  at  Acadia  University  in  1915,  that  Major  John  Richardson  and  T.  C.  Haliburton 
were  contemporaries,  that  both  were  the  first  native  writers  to  essay  a  nativistic  literature  in  the 
domains  that  were  to  become  Canada  as  we  know  it,  and  that  Upper  Canada  has  as  much  right 
to  be  called  the  "cradle"  of  Canadian  literature  as  has  Nova  Scotia,  since  Richardson  created 
our  first  nativistic  work  in  the  fiction  of  the  historical  romance  and  Haliburton  our  first 
nativistic  work  in  the  fiction  of  satiric  humor  and  humorous  characterization.  Haliburton  has 
left  no  successors.  But  Richardson  inspired  Kirby,  and  Kirby  inspired  Gilbert  Parker  and  all 
the  other  native-born  Canadian  writers  who  take  their  material  for  fiction  from  the  romantic 
past  of  Canada.  Haliburton  did  not  start  any  literary  "movement",  and  has  had  no  influence 
on  any  later  Canadian  humorists,  certainly  not  on  Lanigan  and  not  on  Leacock  (who  follows 
the  Mark  Twain  method  of  humor),  but  Richardson  through  Kirby  (author  of  "The  Golden 
Dog")  is  the  "father"  of  such  Canadian  writers  as  have  essayed  the  historical  romance  of  Old 
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Quebec  or  Old  Canada.  He  did  start  a  "movement",  or  found  a  "school",  in  Canadian  fiction. 
Still,  as  I  pointed  out  (in  loc.  cit.  sup.),  Haliburton  is  a  greater  creative  genius  than  Richardson, 
having  originated,  so  far  as  Nova  Scotia  or  Canada  is  concerned,  the  romantic  method  of  writing 
history  and  having  created  a  distinct  gallery  of  humorous  characters.  My  view,  which  is  not 
an  opinion,  is  fair  to  Upper  Canada,  and  it  is  accurate,  but  Dr.  MacMechan's  unreasoned 
opinion  that  Nova  Scotia  or  Halifax  is  "the  cradle"  of  Canadian  literature  is  not  accurate  and 
is  unjust  to  the  literary  history  of  Upper  Canada. 

Again : — He  has  no  right  to  hold  that  Haliburton  is  "the  father"  of  American  humor.  First 
of  all,  he  is  unphilosophical  in  uncritically  accepting  a  view  of  a  man  who  did  not  know  the 
history  of  American  humor,  namely,  Artemus  Ward ;  and  therefore  the  view  is  without  genuine 
authority  and  is  a  superstition.  Secondly,  Dr.  MacMechan  is,  characteristically,  inaccurate. 
Artemus  Ward  did  not  say  that  Haliburton  was  the  "father"  of  American  humor;  Ward  used 
the  word  "founder".  Further,  on  no  ground  whatsoever  is  there  any  truth  in  the  view  that 
Haliburton  is  the  "father"  or  the  "founder"  of  American  humor?  How  should  Dr.  Mac- 
Mechan dare  to  perpetuate  the  view  of  Ward,  which  is,  as  I  said,  a  superstition,  when  he  has 
not  a  wide  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  American  humor?  In  the  Logan  Collection 
of  Canadiana  are  the  first  editions  of  the  "old-time"  American  humorists,  from  Franklin  to 
Seba  Smith,  and  through  to  Twain;  and  the  Facts  are  (1)  that  Franklin  anticipated  Twain,  and 
(2)  that  Seba  Smith,  with  his  "Letters  from  Major  Jack  Downing  of  Downingville,"  which  were 
published  in  The  Daily  Courier,  Maine,  in  1830,  and  Charles  A.  Davis,  with  his  "Letters  of  J. 
Downing,  Major,  Downingville  Militia,  Second  Brigade,"  which  were  published  in  The  Daily 
Advertiser,  New  York,  in  1833-34,  anticipated  the  so-called  "Down  East"  or  Yankee  dialect  (?) 
which  Haliburton  employed,  but  when  compared  with  that  of  Seba  Smith,  employed,  with 
patent  exaggeration,  in  "The  Clockmaker:  or  the  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Samuel  Slick,  of  Slick  - 
ville",  the  first  series  of  which  appeared  in  Joseph  Howe's  newspaper,  The  Nova  Scotian,  in  1836. 
Moreover,  Haliburton's  "dialect"  is  not  a  true  dialect,  but  an  exaggeration,  which  may  be  called 
a  "lingo"  or  a  "patois",  or  slang,  or  gibberish;  for,  a  true  dialect,  such  as  "broad  Scots",  or  the 
tongue  of  some  of  the  English  counties,  on  the  morphological  side  is  a  genuine  linguistic  develop- 
ment of  speech  and  has  the  sanction  of  a  people's  usage.  The  truth  is  that  the  exaggerated 
alleged  Yankee  dialect  of  Haliburton,  and  the  still  more  exaggerated  lingo  of  later  American 
humorists,  Artemus  Ward,  Josh  Billings,  Orpheus  C.  Kerr,  and  others,  was  an  invention  which 
had  no  philological  basis  and  which  existed  really  only  in  the  fancy  and  writings  of  those  humor- 
ists. Still  further,  Haliburton's  Sam  Slick,  as  a  supposed  novel  character  as  such,  really  was  no 
novelty.  For  the  Yankee  peddler  type  was  a  familiar  enough  character  and  had  even  become  a 
"stock"  character  on  the  stage  in  Haliburton's  days  and  earlier. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  think  of  the  philosophical  and  critical  acumen — to  say  nothing  of 
the  mere  knowledge  of  facts  of  literary  history — of  Dr.  MacMechan  who,  first,  confounding  the 
literary  "activity"  of  Haliburton  and  Howe  with  a  literary  "movement"  (creatively  a  totally 
different  thing  from  "activity"),  declares  to  the  unknowing  and  uncritical  public  that  Nova 
Scotia  is  "the  cradle"  of  Canadian  Literature ;  and  who,  secondly,  from  lack  of  wide  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  American  and  Canadian  humor,  perpetuates — at  second-hand,  too — 
the  superstition  that  Haliburton  is  the  "father"  of  American  humor,  when  all  the  evidences 
go  to  prove  that  Haliburton  borrowed  his  dialect  and  his  chief  character  from  other  humor- 
ists and  the  stage — that,  in  fact,  Haliburton  did  but  Continue  and  Develop  a  species  of 
American  humor,  of  which  "the  father",  if  it  had  any  "father"  or  "founder",  was  not  Haliburton 
but  Seba  Smith,  creative  journalist?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  Dr.  MacMechan  has  "in  contem- 
plation"— and  still  has  "in  contemplation" — offering  at  Dalhousie  a  Course  in  Canadian  Liter- 
ature! Very  frequently  he  has  to  be  "picked  up"  and  corrected— as  the  people  of  Nova 
Scotia  know — by  some  correspondent  in  the  daily  press  for  downright  inaccuracies  in  historical 
fact,  until,  even  amongst  his  academic  colleagues,  these  satirical  phrases  have  become  common, 
"What  has  MacMechan  been  getting  off  again  in  historical  inaccuracies?"  or,  "I  see  that  Mac- 
Mechan has  been  getting  another  trimming  for  some  of  his  wild  statements".  Recently  I 
had  to  point  out  that  Dr.  MacMechan  couldn't  be  accurate  about  the  facts  of  the  vital  history 
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of  his  "favorite"  Canadian  (?)  poet,  the  late  Marjorie  Pickthall.  Such  deficiencies  can  have 
their  origin  only  in  a  "smattering"  knowledge,  got  chiefly  at  second-hand,  of  Canadian  literary 
history,  and  in  downright  stupidities  in  logic  and  the  methods  of  genuine  criticism.  But  let 
me  conclude  with  the  most  glaring  and  flagrant  example  of  Dr.  MacMechan's  lack  of  real 
knowledge  of  Canadian  Literature  and  its  history,  as  a  proof  that  he  is  egregiously  untrust- 
worthy, both  on  the  side  of  historical  knowledge  and  on  the  side  of  properly  appreciating  literary 
values  in  the  case  of  Canadian  authors. 

In  the  reprint  of  my  letter  to  The  Morning  Chronicle,  the  letter  which  appeared  under 
the  newspaper  caption,  "Hit  By  a  Boomerang  Again",  and  which  will  be  found  on  the  last  pages 
of  this  pamphlet,  I  correct  a  most  glaring  inaccuracy — nay,  absolute  untruth — on  the  part  of 
Dr.  MacMechan,  who  in  dealing  with  the  literary  "movements"  in  Canada,  credits,  as  reported 
in  the  press,  the  late  Archibald  Lampman  with  having  begun  a  literary  "movement".  In  a 
University  Extension  address  at  Liverpool,  in  March,  1922,  on  the  history  of  Canadian  literature 
he  thus  signalizes  Lampman — 

"The  third  literary  movement  began  at  Ottawa,  with  Lampman,  the  first  Canadian  who  writes  of 
the  New  Canada"  (See  The  Morning  Chronicle,  Halifax,  March,  15:  1922— J.  D.  L.) 

This  is,  of  course,  a  newspaper  report,  and  the  correspondent  may  have  inaccurately 
reported  Dr.  MacMechan.  Yet  he  should  have  replied  to  my  press  criticism  either  to  deny  the 
correctness  of  the  report,  or,  if  correct,  to  defend  his  statements.  He  did  not  reply,  and  so  I 
take  it  for  granted  that  he  was  correctly,  if  not  verbatim,  reported.  Now,  neither  of  the  fore- 
going statements  by  Dr.  MacMechan  is  correct  or  true.  Lampman  had  nothing  to  do  with 
inaugurating  a  literary  movement,  and  he  was  not  the  first  Canadian  who  wrote  of  the  New 
Canada.  You  will  find  my  answer  to  Dr.  MacMechan  in  the  reprint  of  my  letter  to  The  Morn- 
ing Chronicle  (last  pages  of  this  pamphlet).  But  I  will  quote  from  my  article,  "The  Literary 
Group  of  '61"  (The  Canadian  Magazine,  November,  1911,  pages  556-563),  in  which  I  treat  of 
Lampman's  place  in  the  literary  history  of  Canada,  and  six  and  a  half  pages  of  which  I  devote  to 
a  critical  analysis  and  appreciation  of  Lampman's  fine  poem,  "Sapphics",  in  which,  as  I  said 
in  the  article,  he  sounded  the  authentic  spiritual  note  of  the  Canadian  genius,  the  Canadian  soul 
and  spirit — and  was  himself,  as  a  poet,  the  first  Canadian  to  do  this  with  engaging  and  original 
beauty  of  thought  and  imagery,  and  with  compelling  nobleness  of  conception  (which  is  a  different 
thing  from  saying  that  Lampman  was  "the  first  Canadian  who  writes  of  the  New  Canada"). 
And  oddly,  or  paradoxically,  when,  some  years  later,  I  had  attacked  the  Vaudeville  School  of 
Canadian  Poetry  (Robert  Service,  et  al.),  as  I  did  in  the  Canadian  Magazine,  Dr.  MacMechan 
wrote  the  Editor  of  the  CM.  commending  (can  you  believe  it?)  my  treatment  of  Lampman  and 
my  criticism  of  the  poetry  of  Service  and  of  his  "School"  of  poetic  vaudevillists.  In  the  essay 
of  1911,  I  wrote,  in  part — 

"The  year  1861  A.  D.  may  rightly  be  signalized  as  the  "annus  mirabilis"  in  the  literary  history  of 
Canada.  In  that  year — just  a  half-century  ago — were  born  William  Bliss  Carman,  Archibald  Lamp- 
man,  William  Wilfred  Campbell,  Frederick  George  Scott,  and  Margaret  Marshall  Saunders  In  the 

literary  history  of  Canada  the  group  of  writers  born  in  '61  are  primary  in  significance.  It  so  happens 
that  Roberts  has  certain  positive  and  special  relations  (which  the  other  writers  born  in  '60  and  '62  have 
not)  to  the  group  of  '61.  And ....  I  shall  bring  him  within  the  scope  of  this  essay  by  defining  these  rela- 
tions to  the  primary  group. 

"First: — Roberts  was  the  literary  sponsor  of  Lampman  and  Carman.  In  1884,  while  editor  of  The 
Week,  he  published  in  that  periodical  the  very  first  poems  which  Lampman  contributed  to  the  public 
press.  .  .  This  is  more  significant  than  appears  on  first  view.  It  must  be  remembered  that  Roberts, 
though  but  twenty-four  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  editorship,  had  published  in  1880  his  "Orion  and 
Other  Poems,"  which  had  been  well  received.  This  distinction,  abetted  by  his  editorial  connection  with 
Goldwin  Smith,  the  founder  of  The  Week,  gave  him  (Roberts)  some  of  the  glory  of  a  new  literary  star, 
and  made  him  an  authority  whose  good  opinion  of  another's  verse  was  inspiring  when  it  took  the  form  of 
introducing  a  young  native  poet  to  the  Canadian  public.  Lampman  was  a  young  man  then;  human, 
sensitive,  and  shy;  and  Roberts  gave  him  that  practical  encouragement  which  alone  really  counts — a 
right  start,  per  aspera,  indeed,  but,  for  Lampman,  ad  astra. 
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"In  1886-(7)  Roberts  published  his  second  volume  of  verse,  'In  Divers  Tones,'  and  his  star  shone 
with  greater  glory,  especially  to  the  eyes  of  our  American  Cousins ....  Roberts  was  related  by  blood  and 
temperament  to  Carman.  This  fact  being  known,  and  the  light  of  Roberts'  literary  glory  being  reflected 
on  his  compatriot,  it  was  but  natural  that  the  editors  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  should  publish  in  that 
magazine  Carman's  first  poem,  "Low  Tide  at  Grand  Pre"(1888) . . .  .Thus  Roberts  was  directly  sponsor 
for  Lampman  and  indirectly  for  Carman.  Further,  all  the  while  from  1880  to  1893  his  (Roberts')  success 
was  an  inspiration  to  these  two  and  to  Scott(F.  G.)  and  Campbell,  an  incitement  to  them  to  accomplish 
a  body  of  verse  excellent  enough  for  publication  in  volume  form  So,  in  fact,  it  happened :  Lamp- 
man  and  Scott  (F.  G.)  published  their  first  volumes  of  verse  in  1888;  Campbell  his  first  in  1889;  and 
Carman  his  first  in  1893  

"Again: — it  was  Roberts'  two  volumes  of  verse  that  called  the  attention  of  the  neighboring  Repub- 
lic and  of  the  Motherland  to  the  fact  that  systematic  literary  activity  was  going  on  in  Canada,  and  first 
awakened  curiosity  about  the  quality  of  the  literary  group  of  '61,  when  their  volumes  of  verse  appeared. 
Roberts'  renown  secured  for  them  a  just  'hearing;'  and  this  done,  the  quality  of  their  verse,  especially 
of  their  nature-poetry,  brought  them  no  uncertain  standing  in  the  world  of  contemporary  English  litera- 
ture. 

"Once  more: — Roberts  is  related  to  the  literary  group  of  '61,  not  only  positively  as  sponsor,  and,  as, 
so  to  put  it,  elder  brother,  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  along  with  them  and  encouraging  them,  but  also 
in  a  special  way.  He  is  'the  Voice'  of  the  Canadian  Confederacy,  of  the  new  progressive,  creative  spirit 
in  the  men  of  '61,  and  their  compatriots  active  in  other  spheres — a  genuine  patriot  poet  revealing  Canada 
and  her  citizenry  to  themselves,  and  calling  on  them  to  achieve  the  destiny  immanent  in  their  genius  and 
in  the  resources  and  institutions  of  their  country" (See  Roberts'  "Ode  for  the  Canadian  Confederacy.") 

Finally: — for  further  orientation  of  the  place  of  Lampman  and  the  others  of  the  Robert- 
sian  Group  of  Canadian  systematic  poets  and  prose- writers  (the  Group  of  '61  to  which  I  have 
added  Duncan  Campbell  Scott  and  the  late  Pauline  Johnson,  both  born  in  '62),  I  refer  you  to 
my  article,  based  on  my  lectures  at  Acadia  University,  "The  Significance  of  Nova  Scotia  in 
the  Literary  History  of  Canada",  published  in  The  Canadian  Magazine,  November  191b,  pages 
1-9,  but  I  shall  quote  from  it  a  single  paragraph,  as  follows — 

"Through  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  then,  and  those  of  his  contemporaries  or  confreres  to  whom,  in 
one  way  or  another,  he  was  'the  master',  a  strictly  Canadian  literature — nativistic  and  national — began 
systematically  to  be  developed  in  quantity  and  in  aesthetic  and  artistic  quality,  until  at  length  authori- 
tative critics  in  England  (Arnold,  for  instance)  and  in  the  United  States  (Stedman,  for  instance)  were 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  Canada  possessed  a  really  worthy  corpus  of  original  poetry  and  imagina- 
tive prose,  beautiful  or  noble  in  spiritual  substance,  and  finely  or  exquisitely  wrought  in  technique  and 
form.  As  the  inspirer,  sponsor,  and  leader  of  the  first  native-born  group  of  systematic  poets  and  prose- 
writers  of  the  Dominion,  Roberts  inaugurated  the  First  Renaissance  of  Canadian  letters,  and  is  indubit- 
ably 'the  father'  of  Canadian  nativistic  and  national  literature  as  such"  

Thus  it  appears  that  Lampman  belongs  to  a  group  of  Canadian  writers,  who  had  for 
their  leader  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  and  all  of  whom  were  engaged  in  the  first  literary  "move- 
ment", worthy  of  such  distinctive  name  and  estimate,  in  Canada.  Moreover,  Lampman,  ex- 
quisite artist  in  poetry  and  noble  singer  of  the  genius  and  spirit  of  his  country,  as  he  was 
•  indeed,  was  too  shy  and  too  delicate  in  health  to  be  a  leader.  Still  further,  the  sad  fact  is 
that  it  was  not  until  Duncan  Campbell  Scott,  himself  a  rare  artist  in  verse  and  prose,  edited, 
with  a  Memoir,  and  published,  in  1900,  the  Collected  Poems  of  Lampman  (who  died  in  1899), 
that  Lampman' s  poetry  and  artistry  became  generally  known  even  amongst  the  men  and  women 
of  letters  in  Canada. 

Fairly  drawing  the  inferences  from  the  quotations  from  my  articles  on  certain  times  and 
persons  in  the  literary  history  of  Canada,  and  comparing  them  with  Dr.  MacMechan's  ready 
lubricities,  would  you  conclude  that  Lampman  was  the  originator  of  a  literary  "movement"  in 
Canada  and  "the  first  Canadian  who  writes  of  the  New  Canada"?  Rather  would  you  not  con- 
clude that  Dr.  MacMechan,  so  far  as  the  history  of  Canadian  literature  is  concerned,  does  not 
know  what  he  is  talking  about,  and  that  if  Dalhousie  University  ever  offers  a  Course  in  Cana- 
dian literature,  Dr.  MacMechan  has  neither  the  real  and  intimate  knowledge  nor  the  ciritical 
acumen,  nor  even  the  fine  good  sense,  which  is  the  basis  of  critical  taste,  to  conduct  such  a 
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Course?  Moreover,  is  it  not  also  plain  to  you  that  Dr.  MacMechan  and  those  particularly 
jejunely-minded  colleagues  of  his  in  the  Senate  of  Dalhousie,  who  try  to  silence  or  belittle  my 
work  for  the  Cause,  by  "ad  hominem"  answers  and  innuendoes,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
my  knowledge  of  Canadian  literature  or  my  critical  taste  and  acumen — is  it  not  also  plain  to 
you  that  years  ago  I  pre-empted  the  field  and  that  whenever  I  write  or  lecture  on  Canadian 
literature,  I  do  so  with  respectably  wide  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  our  literature, 
and  with,  by  implication,  respectable  authority?  Yet  Dr.  MacMechan  not  only  treats  of 
Canadian  literature  as  if  he  had  real  and  intimate  knowledge  of  it,  but  also  permits  it  to  appear, 
without  correction,  in  the  daily  press  that  he  has  "a  profound  knowledge  of  our  literature", 
whereas  it  is  obvious  that  he  has  not  even  a  decent  knowledge  of  it;  that  is  to  say,  the  decent 
knowledge  that  would  be  required  of  a  University  Professor  who  has  "in  contemplation" — he 
still  has  it  where  only  Freudian  psycho-analysis  can  discover  it — the  offering  of  a  Course  in 
Canadian  literature,  and  who  on  the  basis  of  such  decent  knowledge  could  be  expected  to  be 
competent  to  teach  it  well  enough  as  literary  pabulum  for  the  sophomoric  intellects  of  under- 
graduates who,  if  they  were  asked  if  they  ever  heard  of  Lampman,  would  as  likely  as  not 
reply,  "Sure!  he's  the  ginney  in  the  Halifax  Tramway  and  Power  Company  who  charges  up 
Dad  with  the  office  lights  that  Dad  uses  in  his  factory — and  Dad  says  Lampman  is  some  artist 
at  fixin'  riggers". 


Now,  My  Dear  President  Roper,  you  may  wonder  why  I  have  gone  to  such  pains — and 
they  are  real  pains — of  time,  thought,  review  of  facts,  and  criticism,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ex- 
pense in  money  for  printing  this  pamphlet.  I  have  gone  to  these  pains,  not  because  I  wanted 
to  create  a  new  species  of  Canadian  Humor,  or  to  add  to  the  Curiosities  of  Canadian  Literature, 
but  because  I  entered  this  literary  war  for  the  kind  of  reason  that  I  engaged  in  the  late  world  war 
— namely,  to  see  that  my  Alma  Mater  really  does  something,  and  does  not  remain  merely 
"contemplating"  the  doing,  to  assist  my  country,  Nova  Scotia,  to,  in  the  phrase  of  Dr.  Mac- 
Mechan, "retain  her  literary  supremacy",  by,  on  my  part,  presenting  the  Cause  of  Canadian 
Literature  to  the  Alumni  Association  of  Dalhousie  University,  so  frankly  and  critically  that  the 
Association  will  lend  a  hand  in  having  a  Course  in  Canadian  Literature  immediately  included  in 
the  curriculum  of  Dalhousie,  and  thus,  in  this  respect,  give  point  to  its  claim  of  being  the  "lead- 
ing" University  in  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Dr.  MacMechan  has  invited  my  criticisms  of  his 
belatedness  in  offering  such  a  Course,  and  of  his  competency  to  offer  it  at  all,  with  himself  as  the 
teacher.  The  people  of  Nova  Scotia  and  of  Canada  shall  not  be  robbed  of  their  spiritual  birth- 
right, namely,  the  right  of  having  the  history  and  critical  appreciation  of  our  literature  taught 
in  our  Universities.  I  am  therefore  not  quarrelling  with  Dr.  MacMechan  as  a  mere  Individual, 
but  with  the  disloyalty  of  Dalhousie  to  the  People's  Cause,  and  of  Dr.  MacMechan  both  to  the 
People's  Cause  and  to  his  Offices  as  Professor  of  English  Literature  in  Dalhousie  and  as  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Canadian  Authors  Association,  in  which  Office  he  lauds  Canadian  literature, 
affirming  that  there  is  such  a  literature,  but  when  he  is  not  functioning  as  a  Vice-President,  but 
as  a  Professor,  not  only  does  not  include  Canadian  literature  in  his  general  survey  of  English 
literature,  but  also  has  permitted  American  literature  thus  to  be  included,  as  happened  in 
1921-22. 

On  all  these  counts,  including  knowledge,  experience,  achievements,  actual  university 
lecturing  on  Canadian  literature,  critical  writings  on  the  subject,  long  service  for  the  Cause — 
at  least  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  such  service — and  academic  and  other  recognition  of  that  ser- 
vice, I  have  the  right  to  be  champion  of  the  intrinsic  claims  of  our  literature  to  real  recognition 
by  our  Universities  and  to  its  being  taught  in  the  class-rooms  of  our  Universities. 

I  am  wholly  unafraid  of  anyone  save  myself ;  and  I  am  afraid  of  myself  only  on  the  ground 
that  I  may  not  serve  the  Cause  wisely  and  well.  In  this  pamphlet  you  have  before  you  all  the 
"documents" — the  rights  of  the  People,  the  rights  of  Canadian  Literature,  the  claims  of  the 
People  and  of  our  Literature  on  our  Universities,  and  also  the  maladroit  "passing  of  the  buck" 
by  the  Senate  of  Dalhousie  and  Dr.  MacMechan,  and,  finally,  my  criticisms  of  Dr.  MacMechan's 
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knowledge  of  our  literature  and  his  inaccurate  and  incompetent  treatment  of  its  history.  For 
the  honor  and  the  enhancing  of  the  spiritual  life  of  my  Country  and  the  People,  for  the  raising 
of  the  Literature  of  Canada  to  its  rightful  status  as  a  university  cultural  agency,  and  for  calling 
my  Alma  Mater  to  a  Duty  of  Service,  too  long  disregarded  or  burked  by  Dalhousie,  I  have 
written  what  I  have  written  in  this  pamphlet.  The  only  just  and  impartial  Judge  of  my  aims 
and  my  sincerity  is  the  Ideal  of  the  Spirit,  to  which  I  am  unswervingly  loyal,  and  which  I  have 
disinterestedly  striven  to  serve — despite  the  "ad  hominem"  scorn,  derision,  contempt,  and 
contumely  of  Dr.  MacMechan  and  those  other  Dalhousian  devotees  of  Pre-Erasmian  university 
ideals  and  methods,  and  despite  the  still  more  dispiriting  fact  that  these  gentlemen  are  so  un- 
skilled in  psychological  analysis  and  so  devoid  of  philosophical  vision  and  the  logic  of  the  spirit 
that  they  are  sometimes  arrestingly  amused,  and  more  often  tremendously  confounded,  by  the 
paradoxes — "angularities",  "eccentricities" — of  my  ordinary  or  "performing"  self,  though 
they  have  a  more  egregious  example  of  the  same  kind  of  human  paradoxes  in  the  "delightfully 
terrifying"  press  and  platform  vaudeville  of  the  "performing"  or  "circus"  self  of  Dalhousie's 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  to  put  it  in  their  way,  that  is,  "ad  hominem".  The  truth  is  that  if  the 
"centre"  is  the  Ideal  of  Service  to  the  Spiritual  Whole,  then  it  is  they  who  are  eccentric,  whereas 
I  am  concentric;  or  it  is  they  who  are  centrifugal,  moving  away  from  the  centre,  whereas  I  am 
centripetal,  moving  towards  the  centre.  In  short,  it  is  they  who  are  clinging  to  the  scope  and 
methods  of  "the  little  college",  whereas  I  am  striving  to  promote  the  Inclusive  Ideals  of  a  Mod- 
ern University. 

Now,  this  is  what  I  meant  when,  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  I  said  that  of  all  sad  and 
dispiriting  sights  the  saddest  and  most  depressing  is  the  spectacle  of  a  University  confounding 
spiritual  substances.  During  the  late  world  war  the  people  of  Canada  came  to  a  consciousness 
of  autonomous  Nationhood  and  of  a  National  Destiny.  Most  desiderated  to-day  is  intimate 
and  wide  knowledge  of  Canadian  Relations.  How  shall  the  people  come  to  understand  Cana- 
dian Relations,  unless  they  have  disclosed  to  them  the  Genius  and  Spirit,  implicit  in  the  past 
Ideals,  of  the  Canadian  people?  And  how  shall  the  people  come  to  understand  their  own  Genius 
and  Spirit,  and  Destiny,  unless  these  are  disclosed  to  them  by  the  Universities  teaching  the  Liter- 
ary History  and  the  Literature  of  Canada,  in  which  the  Mind  and  Ideals  of  the  Canadian  people 
are  embedded  ? 

Therefore  let  me  serve,  as  I  will,  the  Ideal  of  the  Spirit,  of  the  Spiritual  Whole;  and 
therefore  let  me  be  anathema  to  all  Dalhousians  if  so  be  that,  in  the  end,  my  poor,  despised, 
and  at  present  rejected  services  for  the  Ideal,  assist  in  effecting  the  inclusion  in  the  curriculum 
of  Dalhousie  University  a  Course  (or  Half-Course)  in  the  Literary  History  and  the  Literature  of 
Canada.    I  shall  not  give  up,  indeed,  till  this  great  spiritual  end  is  achieved. 

It  matters  not  if  I,  an  individual  alumnus  of  Dalhousie,  am  defeated.  The  Ideal,  in 
due  time,  will  achieve  victory — that  Ideal  which  I  received  into  my  keeping  from  my  teachers 
at  Dalhousie  more  than  thirty  years  ago — Forrest,  Lawson,  Macdonald,  Johnson,  MacGregor, 
Alexander,  and  Seth,  and  which  was  fostered  and  developed  by  my  teachers  at  Harvard — James, 
Royce,  Palmer,  Santayana,  Muensterberg,  Everett,  and  Goodwin. 

I  trust  that  you  will  bring  this  letter  and  the  pamphlet  which  contains  it  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Executive  of  the  Alumni  Association,  for  whom  primarily  it  was  prepared.  I  shall 
address  copies  of  it  to  them.  Copies  will  be  addressed  also  to  the  Board  of  Governors.the  Senate 
of  the  University,  and  to  selected  Alumni.  Further,  copies  will  be  sent  to  other  universities, 
librarians,  and  persons  who  may  be  interested  in  the  Cause  of  Canadian  Literature.  The  daily 
and  periodical  press  of  Canada  will  also  receive  copies  for  approval  or  criticism. 

You  are  free,  as  all  others  are  free,  to  give  this  pamphlet,  or  at  least  my  letter  to  you, 
careful  and  respectful  reading;  or  to  throw  it  in  the  waste-basket  (in  which  case  you  would  only 
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destroy  the  Body,  and  leave  operant  the  Spirit  or  Ideal) ;  or  you  may  preserve  the  pamphlet  and 
place  it  amongst  your  collection  of  the  Curiosities  of  Canadian  Literature,  by  which  last  course 
you  will  at  least  prove  that,  so  far  forth,  Canada  has  a  literature. 

Believe  me,  My  dear  President  Roper, 

Most  Sincerely  the  Friend  of  the  Greater  Dalhousie, 

J.  D.  Logan,  A.B.,  and  A.M., 

Class  of  '92,  (Dalhousie) 


Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  November  7,  1922. 
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II 

Letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  Dalhousie  University 

Halifax,  N.  S.,  Sept.  17,  1921. 

G.  S.  Campbell,  Esq.,  LL.  D., 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors, 

Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

Sir:— 

As  an  alumnus  of  Dalhousie  University  and  as  a  member  of  its  Alumni  Association,  I 
regard  it  as  my  duty — a  duty  of  loyalty  to  my  alma  mater,  to  my  professional  function,  and  to 
my  homeland — to  address  you  on  an  important  matter,  and  to  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to 
lay  my  communication  before  your  colleagues  on  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Dalhousie  Uni- 
versity. Let  me,  at  the  outset,  assure  you  that  I  am  not  criticizing  any  individual  person, 
but  only  the  scope  of  a  department  in  the  University — and  not  so  much  criticizing  as  offer- 
ing a  suggestion.  Let  me  also  state  that  I  am  acting  wholly  under  a  sense  of  patriotic  loyalty 
to  my  alma  mater  and  to  my  country,  Nova  Scotia.  What  I  have  to  say,  I  believe  to  be 
educationally  wise  and  progressive,  founded,  as  it  is,  on  at  least  20  years  of  active  advocacy, 
and  in  the  end  practical  achievement,  for  a  Cause.  I  ask  you,  therefore,  to  give  my  com- 
munication your  sincere  and  careful  consideration. 

In  the  Halifax  newspapers  of  the  16th  instant  appeared  announcements  of  new  courses 
to  be  offered  at  Dalhousie.  Amongst  them  is  to  be  one,  offered  by  Professor  Snow  of  the  English 
department,  on  American  literature.  Presuming  that  the  announcement  of  this  course  has 
emanated  from  some  authority  in  the  university,  I  beg  you  to  consider  certain  implications  that 
may  have  escaped  the  logical  thinking  of  the  President,  and  of  the  Head  of  the  English  depart- 
ment in  the  university.  That  Dalhousie  university  should  offer  a  course  in  American  literature 
is  a  right  step  in  enlarging  the  conspectus  of  the  department.  The  fiction  of  Cooper,  Hawthorne 
Poe,  and  Irving,  the  essays  of  Emerson,  the  nature  studies  of  Thoreau,  the  romantic  history  of 
old  regimes  in  the  Americas  (including  Canada)  by  Prescott  and  Parkman,  the  satiric  humor  of 
Franklin  and  Twain,  the  poetry  of  Bryant,  Poe,  Whittier,  Whitman,  Lowell,  and  Longfellow, 
not  to  mention  later  or  contemporary  American  prose  and  poetry,  deserve  to  be  considered  in 
university  courses  concerned  with  a  general  survey  of  English  literature.  Studies  of  American 
literature  have  been  included  in  the  courses  offered  by  certain  Canadian  universities;  and 
Dalhousie  is  thus  aligning  herself  with  sister  universities  in  Canada. 

Now,  it  is  easily  possible  to  match  the  studies  of  American  prose  and  poetry,  as  con- 
ducted by  certain  Canadian  universities,  with  studies  of  Canadian  literature.  In  imaginative 
fiction,  an  entertaining  and  instructive  course  (or  half-course)  could  be  given  on,  so  to  phrase  it, 
"The  Types  of  Canadian  Fiction".  It  could  be  done  at  Dalhousie,  because  it  has  been  done 
by  Dr.  Rodenizer  and  myself  at  Acadia  university.  Are  you,  Sir,  and  your  colleagues  of  the 
Board  of  Governors,  aware  that  Major  John  Richardson  and  T.  C.  Haliburton  were  contempor- 
aries, the  one  in  Upper  Canada,  the  other  in  Nova  Scotia ;  and  that  Richardson  wrote  romantic 
fiction  quite  the  equal  of  that  by  the  American  Cooper,  and  in  some  respects  superior  to  Cooper's 
and  that,  first,  Haliburton's  Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  Nova  Scotia  was  the  first 
source  of  the  material,  and  even  inspiracion,  of  Longfellow's  Evangeline,  and  was  the  method 
of  history  which  became  the  method  of  Parkman,  while,  secondly,  Haliburton's  "Sam  Slick" 
series  of  satiric  humor  and  comic  characterization  is  unique  in  origin  and  kind,  and  is  alleged 
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by  some  literary  historians  to  be  the  fount  of  American  humor?  A  most  entertaining  and  in- 
structive course  (or  half-course)  could  be  given  on  the  romantic  fiction  of  Richardson,  Kirby, 
and  Parker,  and  the  satiric  humor  of  Haliburton.  Or  such  a  course  could  consider  the  fiction  of 
animal  psychology  by  Roberts  and  by  Miss  Saunders,  both  unique  in  their  kind ;  or  the  evan- 
gelical fiction  of  Ralph  Connor  and  Robert  Knowles  and  others,  the  fiction  of  child-life  or  adoles- 
cent mind  by  Lucy  Montgomery,  the  exquisite  short  story  fiction  of  Duncan  Campbell  Scott,  as 
in  his  The  Village  of  Viger  (in  which  there  is  every  thing  that  is  human  and  lovable,  and  nothing 
of  "Main  Street"  and  "Moon  Calf"),  and  finally  the  fiction  of  contemporary  realism,  from  Ser- 
vice to  Beverly  Baxter. 

Equally  interesting  and  instructive  courses  (or  half-courses)  could  be  given  on  Post- 
Confederation  Canadian  poetry — on  the  work,  for  instance,  of  the  first  group  of  systematic 
poets,  Roberts,  Lampman,  Carman,  D.  C.  Scott,  Pauline  Johnson,  W.  W.  Campbell;  or  on  the 
poetic  drama  of  Campbell,  Stringer,  and  Norwood;  on  the  threnodies  of  Campbell,  Roberts,  and 
Marshall ;  on  Canadian  poets  as  nature  colorists ;  on  the  martial  verse  of  Canadian  poets  from 
1837  to  1920;  on  the  Social  Ideals  in  Canadian  poetry;  and  so  on. 

On  the  face  of  it,  then,  Canadian  literary  prose  and  verse  have  as  much  right  to  be  included 
in  a  general  survey  of  English  literature  as  have  American  poetry  and  prose.  Permit  me  to  say, 
not  as  a  boast  but  only  as  a  fact  with  a  meaning,  that  I,  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia  and  an  alumnus 
of  Dalhousie  University,  was  a  pioneer  in  advocating  in  the  periodical  and  daily  press  of  Canada, 
and  on  the  platform,  the  establishing  of  such  an  inclusive  survey  of  the  Canadian  branch  of 
English  literature  in  Canadian  universities.  Yet  after  living  to  see  such  courses  established  in 
three  Canadian  universities,  and  first  in  Acadia,  where  I,  a  Dalhousian,  am  the  Staff  Lecturer  on 
Canadian  literature,  and  to  which,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  lecturship,  I  gave  my  unique  library 
of  Canadiana  (prose  and  verse,  dating  from  1763) — I  must  witness,  if  the  announcement  in  the 
press  be  true,  the  best  endowed  and  the  reputed  leading  university  of  Nova  Scotia  (my  alma 
mater)  not  only  neglect  to  establish  a  course  (or  half-course)  in  Canadian  literature,  but  also, 
in  spite  of  the  paradox  in  it,  offer  a  course  in  American  literature,  thereby  implying  either  that 
there  is  no  Canadian  literature  or  that  it  is  too  poor  in  quality  to  be  worthy  of  critical  apprecia- 
tion or  historical  study  in  a  university. 

But,  Sir,  this  is  not  the  great  paradox  in  the  matter.  The  paradox  is  that  a  few  months 
ago  the  head  of  the  English  department  in  Dalhousie  was  loud  crying  against  Canada  as,  to  use 
his  own  phrase,  a  Vassal  State,  signally  vassal  to  America.  And,  lo,  to  prove  the  vassalage 
indubitably  and  further  to  promote  it,  he  permits  a  course  on  American  literature  to  be  offered 
by  Professor  Snow. 

Just  a  word  more,  if  you  please.  From  the  head  of  the  English  department  in  Dalhousie 
I  have  received  a  letter  which  makes  the  announcement  that  he  is  Vice-President  of  the  Canadian 
Authors  Association,  and  in  the  text  of  the  letter  he  observes — 

"As  you  are  aware,  the  writers  of  Canada  have  recently  organized  themselves  for  the  better  securi- 
ty of  their  legal  rights,  and  for  mutual  help  and  encouragement. 

"The  literature  of  Canada  began  in  Nova  Scotia.  Halifax  is  the  home  of  our  first  literary  move- 
ment. Haliburton  is  the  father  of  American  humor  and  his  'Clockmaker'  appeared  first  in  Howe's  news- 
paper 'The  Nova  Scotian.'  In  periodical  literature,  in  local  history,  in  fiction,  in  verse.  Nova  Scotians 
have  won  distinction.  This  ancient  tradition  must  be  upheld;  our  province  must  retain  her  literary 
supremacy." 

These  paragraphs  appear  over  the  signature  of  the  head  of  the  English  department  in 
Dalhousie  university.  The  one  states  that  there  is  a  Canadian  Authors  Association,  formed  to 
promote  their  interests.  By  implication  this  means  that  there  is  a  Canadian  literature.  But 
the  first  sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  positively  speaks  of  the  literature  of  Canada  beginning 
in  Nova  Scotia.  By  establishing  a  course  in  American  literature,  in  Dalhousie,  and  neglecting 
to  establish  one  in  Canadian  literature,  the  head  of  the  English  department,  who  is  also  the 
Vice-President  of  the  Canadian  Authors  Association,  is,  logically  viewed,  disloyal  to  his  two 
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functions  and  to  his  country,  and  is  taking  a  course  which  will  certainly  not  promote  the  interests 
of  his  university  department  or  of  the  Association  of  which  he  is  Vice-President.  At  any  rate, 
the  literary  supremacy  of  Nova  Scotia  is  not  being  maintained  by  the  leading  Nova  Scotia 
university,  namely,  Dalhousie. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  is  easy.  Let  Dalhousie  offer  a  full  course  in  the  two  branches 
of  English  literature — that  is,  a  half-course  in  Canadian  literature  and  a  half-course  in  American 
literature. 

If  this  eventuates  I  shall  be  glad  to  co-operate  in  helping  to  build  up  a  library  of  Cana- 
diana  at  Dalhousie,  with  gifts  in  kind  (for  it  does  not  appear  seemly  to  have  the  head  of  the 
English  department  at  Dalhousie  compelled  at  times  to  consult  the  Logan  Collection  of  Canad- 
iana  at  Acadia,  or  for  research  students  from  the  United  States  universities  to  learn  that  when 
they  come  to  Nova  Scotia  to  make  special  studies  in  Canadian  literature,  they  must  do  so,  not 
at  the  reputed  leading  university,  but  at  Acadia). 

May  I  beg  you,  Sir,  and  your  colleagues  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Dalhousie  Univer- 
sity sincerely  and  seriously  to  consider  this  communication.  I  have  written  at  length  solely  for 
patriotic  reasons,  and  as  a  duty  to  Dalhousie  and  to  Education.  If  you  and  your  colleagues  do 
not  care  to  give  the  matter  the  consideration  I  respectfully  desiderate,  I  shall  bring  the  matter 
before  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  University  and  also  before  the  Canadian  Authors  Assoc- 
iation at  its  next  annual  meeting,  deo  volente. 

Believe  me,  Sir, 

Respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  Logan 

A.  B.  (summa  cum  laude)  and  A.  M.,  Dalhousie  University, 
A.  B.,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  Harvard  University, 
F.  G.  S.  A.,  New  York. 

Special  Lecturer  on  Canadian  Literature,  Acadia  University, 

Formerly  Head  of  the  Department  and  Professor  of  English  and  Philosophy 

in  the  State  University  of  South  Dakota. 
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III 


Letter  from  G.  S.  Campbell,  LL.  D.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  Dalhousie  University. 


Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Sept.  20,  1921. 

J.  D.  Logan,  Esq.,  Ph.  D. 

City. 

Dear  Sir: — 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  17th  inst.,  addressed  to  me  as  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Govern- 
ors of  Dalhousie  University,  with  reference  to  the  establishing  of  a  course  in  Canadian  Literature 
at  Dalhousie.  As  under  our  Constitution,  the  Academic  work  of  the  University  lies  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  Senate,  I  have  handed  your  letter  to  the  President,  who  will  doubtless  submit 
it  to  the  Senate  for  their  careful  consideration. 

Let  me  say  that  I  have  read  your  letter  with  great  interest,  and  I  feel  sure  that  it  is 
inspired  by  a  desire,  not  only  to  promote  the  interests  of  your  Alma  Mater,  but  to  cultivate  an 
increased  interest  in  Canadian  Literature. 

Yours  very  truly, 

G.  S.  Campbell,  Chairman. 
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IV 

Letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Academic  Senate 

of  Dalhousie  University. 

Dalhousie  University,  Halifax,  N.  S.,  Nov.  19,  1921. 

Dear  Dr.  Logan:— 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  your  letter  addressed  to  the  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Governors  on  the  establishment  ol  a  Course  on  Canadian  Literature  in  Dal- 
housie was  brought  before  the  Senate  by  President  MacKenzie,  and  was  accorded  a  most  atten- 
tive hearing. 

With  regard  to  the  proposed  Course  I  was  instructed  to  write  to  you  and  to  say  that  Dr. 
MacMechan  has  had  such  a  Course  in  contemplation  for  some  time  and  its  initiation  at  an 
early  date  is  confidently  expected. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Howard  Murray, 

Secretary  of  Senate. 


Dr.  J.  D.  Logan, 

Halifax,  N.  S. 
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V 

Reprint  of  a  Letter  Published  in  The  Morning  Chron- 
icle, Halifax,  N.  S.,  March,  1922. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Chronicle: 

Sir: — Twice  in  my  life,  as  a  critical  writer  and  university  lecturer  on  the  literary  history 
of  Canada,  I  have  been  hit  by  a  boomerang  of  my  own  making.  The  first  time  was  late  in  the 
decade  before  the  war.  It  happened  that  in  1906  Wm.  Briggs,  the  Toronto  publisher,  asked  me 
to  read  the  manuscript  of  R.  W.  Service's  "Songs  of  a  Sourdough" ;  and,  if  possible,  which  meant 
to  the  head  of  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  (Briggs),  if,  in  my  view,  morally  possible,  to  recom- 
mend the  manuscript  for  publication  in  book  form.  I  did  so  in  both  matters.  The  verses  were 
published,  Wm.  Briggs  carefully  protecting  himself  and  the  church  by  having  printed  on  the  title 
page  these  words,  "Printed  for  the  Author  by  Wm.  Briggs."  Now,  500  copies  of  Mr.  Service's 
first  volume  of  verse  were  printed — at  the  author's  expense.  Within  a  few  years,  R.  W.  Service 
became  a  literary  phenomenon  by  himself,  the  sale  of  his  volumes  of  verse  out-distancing  by 
thousands  of  copies  even  the  sale  of  Drummond's  "habitant"  volumes,  and  Mr.  Service  passing 
to  the  class  of  plutocrat  poets.  From  him  rose  what  I  called  the  "Vaudeville  School  of  Canadian 
Poetry,"  and  in  a  magazine  article  I  tried  to  kill  the  vogue  of  the  very  poet  whom  I  had  launched 
on  a  career  of  plutocratic  gains  from  verse,  and  whose  vogue  was  creating  imitators  and  ruining 
Canadian  taste  and  literature.  I  might  as  well  have  tried  to  stem  Niagara.  "Bob"  Service,  as 
a  poet,  is  still  "going  strong"  and  laughing  at  his  critics. 

For  my  attempt  to  stop  his  vogue,  I  received  many  letters  of  commendation,  from  Car- 
man, Stringer,  Peter  McArthur,  and  others,  all  of  which,  were  published  as  a  "Symposium"  in 
the  Canadian  Magazine.  Amongst  the  commendatory  letters  was  one  from  Professor  Mac- 
Mechan,  who  took  occasion  also  to  remark  the  value  and  place  of  Archibald  Lampman  in  Cana- 
dian poetry,  and  deprecating  the  neglect  of  this  fine  Canadian  poet.  This  letter  was  published 
in  the  "Symposium".  The  reference  to  Lampman  leads  me  to  noting  the  time  and  nature  of  the 
second  boomerang  that  has  hit  me. 

On  September  17,  1921,  I  wrote  to  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Dalhousie  University  a 
long,  detailed  letter,  calling  their  attention  to  the  fact,  that  it  was  announced  in  the  press  that  a 
course  of  American  literature  would  be  given  at  Dalhousie.  I  pointed  out  the  inconsistency  of 
this,  and  also  the  injustice  of  it  to  Canadian  literature,  more  particularly  and  paradoxically 
because  the  head  of  the  department  of  English  literature  at  Dalhousie  was  a  Canadian  who,  in  a 
circular  letter,  admitted  there  is  a  Canadian  literature  and  who  is  the  vice-president  of  the 
Canadian  Authors'  Association  which,  by  implication  of  office,  also  means  that  there  is  a  Cana- 
dian literature  (of  what  aesthetic  value  is  not  significant  here).  A  note  from  Mr.  G.  S.  Camp- 
bell, president  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  Dalhousie,  informed  me  that  my  letter  had  been 
passed  to  the  Senate  of  the  university,  with  a  recommendation  that  it  be  read  before  that  body. 
It  was  read  to  the  Senate;  and  I  received  a  polite  note  from  the  secretary,  Professor  Howard 
Murray,  in  which  he  observed,  inter  alia,  that  Professor  MacMechan  had  such  a  course  (that 
is,  on  Canadian  literature)  "in  contemplation."    And  now  comes  the  boomerang. 

Professor  MacMechan  has  been  giving  University  Extension  lectures  at  different  centres 
in  Nova  Scotia  on  Canadian  literature.  As  lectures  they  are  excellent.  But  since  it  is  common- 
ly, though  mistakenly,  believed  that  Dr.  MacMechan  and  myself  are  personal  enemies,  at 
least  in  matter  of  literary  history  and  criticism,  it  is  unfortunate  that  I  must  call  attention  to  a 
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glaring  error  of  his  in  historical  fact  in  his  recent  lecture  at  Liverpool.  I  must  do  this  out  of 
love  and  admiration  for  Nova  Scotia  and  the  sister  Provinces  by  the  sea.  Now,  when  it  comes 
to  historical  inaccuracies,  frankly  Dr.  MacMechan  seems  to  be  the  victim  of  a  literary 
"poltergeist."  Otherwise,  I  cannot  understand  how  in  reviewing  the  literary  movements  in 
Canada,  as  he  did  at  Liverpool,  he  could  make  as  truth  such  a  (reported)  statement  as  this: — 

"The  third  literary  movement  began  at  Ottawa,  with  Lampman,  the  first  Canadian  who 
writes  of  the  New  Canada." — Morning  Chronicle,  March  15. 

Admittedly,  I  was  glad  when  I  heard  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  Dalhousie  that 
Dr.  MacMechan  had  "in  contemplation"  a  course  (or  courses)  on  Canadian  literature.  I  felt 
that  my  quarrels  with  him  over  the  necessity  of  university  courses  in  Canadian  literature  were 
at  an  end.  But  I  never  for  a  moment  thought  that  in  his  lectures  (extra  muros)  on  Canadian 
literature  he  would  be  guilty  of  another  of  his  too  frequent  and  flagrant  historical  inaccuracies. 
The  first  renaissance  in  Canadian  literature  began  with  Charles  CD.  Roberts;  and  the  first 
group  of  systematic  Canadian  poets  included  Roberts,  Carman,  Campbell,  F.  C.  and  D.  C. 
Scott,  Pauline  Johnson — and  Archibald  Lampman.  In  1880  Roberts  published  his  "Orion," 
and  it  was  at  once  noted  by  English  and  American  critics  that  a  new  craftsman  was  at  work  in 
the  field  of  Canadian  poetry.  In  1886,  at  Boston,  Roberts  published  his  "In  Divers  Tones" 
and  the  critics  at  once  noted  that  the  Canadian  Confederacy  had  gained  a  "Voice" — a  man  who 
sang  the  birth  and  quality  of  the  young,  giant-limbed  new  nation  to  be.  During  the  early 
'80's  of  the  19th  century  Roberts  was  editor  of  the  magazine,  The  Week,  published  at  Toronto. 
Now,  in  The  Week,  Roberts  published  the  very  first  poems  by  Lampman.  Roberts  thus  became 
the  SPONSOR  of  Lampman,  and  his  encouraging  inspirer — to  go  on.  The  result  was  that  two 
years  after  Roberts  had  published  his  second  volume  of  verse,  Lampman  published  his  first 
volume  of  poems,  "Among  the  Millet"  (Ottawa,  1888).  Moreover,  admitting,  as  I  must,  that 
Lampman  is  a  finer  artist  in  poetry  than  is  Roberts,  Lampman  was  too  shy  and  retiring  to  be  a 
leader  in  a  literary  movement.  Further,  it  was  not  till  Duncan  Campbell  Scott  published 
Lampman's  Collected  Poems,  with  a  critical  Memoir,  that  Lampman's  verse  and  its  distinction 
in  pure  beauty  became  well-known  even  amongst  poets  in  Canada.  Finally,  besides  having 
been  the  sponsor  of  Lampman,  Roberts  was  the  teacher  and  inspirer  of  Bliss  Carman,  and  the 
exemplar  of  fine  artistry  in  verse  to  these  two  and  the  other  members  of  the  Robertsian  group. 
Roberts,  not  Lampman,  inaugurated  the  first  systematic  movement  in  nativistic  and  national 
Canadian  poetry. 

J.  D.  Logan. 


